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LETTER OF APPROBATION 



FROM 

THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 

Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W., 
June 4 th, 1894. 

Very Rev. Dear , — Mr. Allies has just re- 

published, in a cheap and popular edition, his volume 
entitled “ The Formation of Christendom.” It is one 
of the noblest historical works I have ever read. 
Now that its price has placed it within the reach of 
all, I earnestly pray that it may become widely known 
and appreciatively studied. We have nothing like it 
in the English language. It meets a need which be- 
comes greater daily with the increase of mental culture 
and the spread of education. No English work that 
I know exhibits the mission of the Church to the 
world, to the pagan world, to the civilised world, and 
I might add to the modern world (which is both pagan 
and civilised in marked degrees), in a more eloquent, 
a more fascinating, or a more convincing manner. If 
any man desires to ennoble his own estimate of the 
Catholic Church, let him read this book. If any man’s 
soul is capable of . rising to a lofty ideal of life, as a 
living member of Catholic Christendom, let him under- 
stand the part that Christ has taken (and is still taking) 
in the formation of Christendom, as is shown from 
trustworthy sources by the pen of Mr. Allies. 

If you desire to enlarge the mind of the youth 
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LETTER OF APPROBATION 



committed to your care, to inspire noble thoughts, to 
kindle generous resolves, to lift up Churchmen to the 
level of their Church, you cannot do better than com- 
mend a serious perusal of this volume. I used to 
urge, even while none but the expensive first edition 
was accessible, that it ought to be made a text-book 
for every ecclesiastical student, whether destined for 
home or foreign missions, for a Religious house, or for 
the world. I rejoice, therefore, that at least the difficulty 
of price has now been removed. 

I strongly recommend you to press the perusal of 
this book upon your ecclesiastical students, and not 
only upon them, but, as you have opportunity, upon 
the attention of lay men and women also. In pro- 
portion as they take a serious view of life will they 
become braced and encouraged by this noble por- 
traiture of the Church’s life and action in the world, 
on the Individual, on Society, and on Philosophy. 

I am persuaded that nothing wiser could be done 
than to place this book in the hands of many educated 
men and women who are inquiring into the claims of 
the Church, and are searching for an answer to the 
problems which stand out before their consciences. 
They need, not controversy, but the light of history, to 
illumine their soul. They will find it here. — Wishing 
you every blessing, 

Believe me, Very Rev. , 

Your faithful and devoted servant, 

HERBERT CARDINAL YAUGHAN. 
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INAUGURAL LECTURE 



ON THE 



PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY . 1 



What is the “ philosophy of history”? There are 
few persons, if I mistake not, who, were such a ques- 
tion suddenly addressed to them, would not be sensible 
of some vagueness in their notions, some hesitation in 
their answer to it. The word “ history ” bears a 
certain meaning ; the word “ philosophy ” bears an- 
other ; but what results from their combination ? To 
which of the two does it belong? Or in what pro- 
portions are they blended ? Or which predominates ? 
Is the result philosophy ; or is it history ? Does it 
narrate, or does it compare and deduce ? — It will be my 
endeavour in the course of this Lecture to give some 
sort of answer to so radical and primary a question. 

I have said that the word “ history ” carries a plain 
and definite meaning to the ear. Its subject-matter, 
indeed, taken in the gross, has not varied from the 
earliest to the present times. It deals with the whole 
course of domestic and national life ; with races and 
peoples ; their arts and arms ; their progress and 
decline ; nay, with the whole temporal destinies of 

1 Delivered before the Catholic University of Ireland, Dec. 21, 1854, 
in presence of Cardinal Newman, its first Rector. 

VOL. I. A 
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that larger human society, which overleaps all inter- 
national boundaries, and may be said to constitute one 
unbroken whole from the earliest recorded time to the 
present day. History is the picture of civilisation, as 
that great travail of the sons of men with one another 
has been called. Not only the man individual, but 
the man collective, “ has gone forth to his work and to 
his labour until the evening,” and history has ever been 
describing what he has been doing. But as his works 
have been great or little, simple or complex, broken 
up, divided, and deflecting from each other, or again 
converging, and as by some mighty inward instinct 
and energy co-operating with each other, so has his 
history been ; for it was but the portrait of man, and 
of the society which he forms with his fellows. Let 
us take a glance at this course of history, which, we 
shall find, will lead us to our subject. 

In the first beginnings of nations, when the family 
grows into the tribe, and the tribe into a people, man 
works as unconscious of any purpose. The sons of 
Noah went forth to possess the earth, to subdue it, 
and to cultivate it. The needs of the day prescribe 
its toil. But that rudimental society as little contem- 
plates itself, or the objects it has in view, as little 
catalogues or defines them, as does the child. Yet, 
like the child, it is the creature of habits and tradi- 
tion ; it lives a vigorous, outward, physical life ; it has 
strong generous emotions ; it reasons little, but it feels 
much. Great deeds of personal daring, labours under- 
gone, dangers risked, dwell in its memory. In this, 
too, it is like a noble youth, whose instincts and im- 
pulses are keener and more vivid, perhaps sometimes 
more attractive, than the balanced thoughts of the 
grey-haired man. And as this youthful society lives 
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in tradition, and is possessed by it unconsciously, it 
seeks to give a voice to those memories of which it is 
full, and so commences history. This is why history 
in its beginning is ever allied to poetry, and often in 
its first forms identical with it. Thus we have the 
hero described as sitting by the seaside, and singing 
“the glories of men,” whose great deeds the divine 
ballad-singer will presently gather into immortal verse, 
himself to be the parent of history as well as song, the 
fountain-head of a matchless language, the ever-living 
root of the most intellectual of human races. But it 
was the same beside the birthplace of that ruder race 
whose destiny it was to govern, rather than to teach, 
the world. Unhappily no Latian Homer survives to 
tell us — 

“ How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 5 ’ 

But we know that at the Roman banquets the youth 
were taught to admire and imitate the deeds of those 
who had founded, nurtured, or preserved the race of 
Mars suckled by the wolf; how by such means 
Lucretia and Brutus became to them names of ever- 
living power, and from generation to generation the 
Roman matron drew from the former the dower of 
chastity, from the latter the Roman citizen the inex- 
tinguishable hatred of despotic power. Again, when 
the northern tribes had descended to break up the 
Roman Empire, Saxons, and Danes, and Normans, 
Franks, and Goths, hear recounted at the banquet the 
deeds of their sea-kings or their chieftains. This is 
at once their history and poetry. 

But society advances a step, and with it history. 
The Pelasgic tribe settles ; the Latian city grows ; 
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the Northman tills the earth. At this period we find 
chronicles no longer metrical, but recounting briefly 
those incidents which chiefly strike the imagination ; 
recounting them without coherence or relation of 
parts ; without, as it were, any purpose ; with simple 
juxtaposition. Such, we may suppose, were the 
Annales Pontificum ; such, in another clime and 
time, the Saxon Chronicle. This is but the outward 
part of history ; the recitation of the drama of life, 
just as it appears to a looker-on, full of its true spirit, 
but without self-consciousness. 

Society takes another step, and it is a great one. 
Those mysterious powers of race, and language, and 
primeval institutions, and hereditary laws, and sym- 
pathies or antipathies, which date from the very cradle 
of man, grow up together into that complex, powerful, 
almost indestructible moral being called a nation. 
Men are no longer children ; they are conscious of 
themselves, and of a common purpose, an inherited 
name ; a definite and distinctive course of action ; of 
something which belongs to their own race, and land, 
and tongue, and not to others. Society is become 
national , and forthwith history becomes political . 
Whatever the march of society may be, that of history 
will be correlative to it. 

Let us go back for an illustration to the literature 
of that land to which we owe so much. Herodotus, 
so often called the father of history, is an instance of 
the transition of which I am speaking. He appears 
to us a man of very active and curious mind, who has 
the power and the will to seek knowledge everywhere. 
He verifies to the letter one poet's description of an- 
other poet’s hero ; truly he is the man 

“ Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 
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He seems to have a greater poet’s dictum at his heart, 
that 

“ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 

Knowledge was not yet stored up in great reservoirs ; 
he travelled after it from place to place ; he saw, and 
heard, and reflected for himself. It was the fashion 
once to call him a pleasant story-teller, with fraudulent 
Greek vision, and credulous ears; but I think this 
fashion is rightly passed. Rather he listened thought- 
fully to all the learning of the Egyptian priests ; he 
gathered up all the traditions that lingered in the 
oracles, shrines, and cities of Greece ; he made all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean his tributaries, and wove 
together the parti-coloured treasure into that mixture 
of chronicle and history, of lively narrative, religious 
musing, and political lore, which, pass the world 
through whatever shapes it may, will never cease to 
charm. Yet there is a clue to all his narrative. He 
knits together the nations whose history, or rather 
traditions, he traverses, by their relation to that bitter, 
everlasting enmity between Europe and Asia, whereof 
the age immediately preceding him had seen so tre- 
mendous an explosion in the expedition of Xerxes. 

That very assault on the liberties of Greece had 
wrought its tribes, in spite of their internal antagonism, 
into one people, one society; and, but half a genera- 
tion later than himself, we see what may be termed 
the political history of the ancients reaching a per- 
fection in Thucydides which it never surpassed. This 
history may be called political, because human society 
had then fully realised the idea of a people. The 
highest form of human organisation with which men 
were familiar was the 7 roXirela ; nor does it here 
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matter, perhaps, to say that both to Greek and Roman 
such name was derived from the population of a city , 
and of an adjacent people aggregated round it ; rather 
than from the population of a kingdom, or country, 
having many cities, towns, and villages living under 
one law and rule. No doubt the words iroXirela and 
civitas denote the growth of the commonwealth from 
the kernel of the city ; while “ kingdom ” derives it 
from the person of the prince : perhaps the former 
may be called the Greco -Latin, the latter the 
Asiatic principle of government. But at least both 
Greeks and Romans were familiar with great eastern 
kingdoms, which fully set forth the modern idea of a 
nation ; and Alexander conquered and ruled over such 
an empire ; not to say that from its members several 
kingdoms, in the modern sense, arose. Society then 
had become national, and history kept pace with it. 
Let us see what is the character of this political 
history. 

Its limit is the nation , and it deals with all that 
interests the nation . Within the contracted limits of 
that famous Peloponnesian war passions are stirring, 
political interests at stake, rivalries are in the field, 
such as are reproduced now in the larger sphere of 
Europe. Every form of government may be seen in 
embryo ; every political antagonism runs its petty but 
well-defined course ; and but lately the ablest organ 
of public opinion in England has twice chosen the 
funeral oration of Pericles as the liveliest exponent 
of English feeling over the losses experienced at 
Sebastopol. Great, indeed, is the charm, where the 
writer can describe with the pencil of a poet, and 
analyse with the mental grasp of a philosopher. Such 
is the double merit of Thucydides. And so it has 
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happened that the deepest students of human nature 
have searched for two thousand years the records of a 
war, wherein the territory of the chief belligerents was 
not larger than a modern English or Irish county. 
What should we say if a quarrel between Kent and 
Essex, between Cork and Kerry, had kept the world 
at gaze ever since ? Yet Attica and Laconia were no 
larger. 

Pass over five hundred years, yet history scarcely 
seems to have enlarged its grasp. It deals, indeed, 
with an empire materially wider in extent — the 
wonderful empire of that city which moulded into 
one dominion all the countries watered by the 
Mediterranean, the highway of the old world. Thus 
it might seem to include the orbis terrarnm. Yet 
I do not know that in reading the pages of Polybius, 
of Livy, or even of Tacitus, we are conscious of a 
wider grasp of thought, a more enlarged experience 
of political interests, a higher idea of man and of all 
that concerns his personal or public life, than in those 
of Thucydides. I am not comparing the qualifications 
of these several great masters, but trying to trace the 
idea on which their works are written. And I still 
find the iroXirela or civitas at the bottom of it. Rome, 
no doubt, is physically greater than Athens. Her 
gauntleted hand pitilessly strikes down one after 
another the fairest of Grecian cities. Syracuse and 
Corinth, with all their columns and statues, sink 
before her. Carthage meets her in vain in a hundred 
battles by sea and land ; the result is but that the 
Roman exile moralises over her ruins. Again, there 
is a wide difference between a Polycrates or a Peisis- 
tratus, and a master of thirty legions, with whom it 
was ill to argue ; but this is a difference of degree ; 
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and not of kind. Still the Cffisar in his almost world- 
wide dominion reached no higher unity of man than 
the national unity, and the painter of a servile senate 
and degenerate people, of a Nero or Domitian, and 
the empire super et Garamantas et Indos , which 
quivered beneath their rage, had indeed a wider 
canvas, yet grouped not his figures with a deeper 
thought than he who described the conflict in the 
bay of Syracuse, or immortalised the oration over the 
dead at Athens. In one respect, indeed, this political 
history of the ancients will never be surpassed, 
probably never be equalled — I mean as a work of 
art. I have hitherto been considering history in 
another point of view ; as to its substance, not as to 
its shape ; as to its inward thought, not as to its 
outward clothing. All of these great masters were 
genuine artists, and they could work on materials 
which none can hope for now. They possessed, as 
instruments of their thought, two languages, very 
different in their capacity, but both of them superior 
in originality, beauty, and expressiveness to any which 
have fallen to the lot of modern nations. It may be 
that the marbles of Pentelicus and Carrara ensure good 
sculptors. Certain it is that those masters of ancient 
thought deemed it not beneath their pains to spend 
much time on the mode of expression. Those, perhaps, 
who have but brick to deal with think it useless to 
mould so ignoble a material, or shrink from an attempt 
to rival in plaster the forms of marble art. Yet I have 
often lamented that historians, who would feel insulted 
at a comparison of their subject-matter with that of 
Thucydides or Tacitus, should descend to a style which 
the Greek would have thought unworthy of an Athenian 
barber, and the Roman of a manumitted slave. 
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Nor is it only in style, as an expression of thought, 
that the ancient historians possess so great an excel- 
lence. In the narrative — that is, the poetic and pic- 
torial part of history — they have equal merit. Their 
history is a drama, in which the actors and events 
speak for themselves. The author is not perpetually 
intruding himself and his personal feelings, after the 
egotistic fashion of too many moderns. It is the dif- 
ference between Shakespeare and a fashionable novel. 
In the former, characters stand out to the mind, and 
impress themselves on the feelings by action and suffer- 
ing; in the latter, we are continually being told that 
the heroes are brave or clever, and the heroines para- 
gons of beauty. As we feel Othello or Hamlet , so in 
a battlefield of Livy we comprehend how, while the 
combatants were fighting, 

“ An earthquake reeled unheededly away.” 

The historian is not yet become an untimely moralist 
or a dull dissertator. He is the great painter of human 
nature, and in his subject forgets himself. 

But on the philosophic part of history — the bearing 
of events on each other, the relations of cause and 
effect, the apprehension of great first principles, the 
generalisation of facts — what shall we say concerning 
the political history of the ancients ? They had faith- 
fully noted whatever belonged to the civil life of man, 
the political organisation of human society in national 
centres; but the bearing of nations on each other, 
the greater whole of humanity itself, they had not 
reached. Perhaps the course of history within the 
memory of man had been too short, its experience too 
simple, its direction too little evident, for such an 
advance. Something must happen to man, something 
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to society, something to humanity, before such a 
result could be attained. For history, as we have 
observed, is the picture of man’s civilisation as it is ; 
and the reality must take place before its portrait can 
be drawn. Thus, to find any advance in the idea of 
history, with an exception which I shall note hereafter, 
the treatise De Civitate Dei , the remarkable work of a 
great and saintly mind, who has had more influence 
probably on human thought than any uninspired 
writer, we must step over a long period of time, 
during which Europe was reconstituting itself after the 
convulsions produced by the inroads of the barbarians. 
At length, after the rise of modem nationalities at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the revival of the 
ancient literature produced for a time a recurrence, at 
least in outward form, to the political history of the 
ancients. Such was the model in the mind of Ma- 
chiavelli and Guicciardini. But the state of the world 
had gone beyond this ; had advanced to a riper growth. 
To have been contented with the limited views, the 
national boundaries of ancient history, because of the 
exquisite shape and perfect language into which that 
history was thrown, would have been to sacrifice the 
spirit to the body, would have been a positive retro- 
gression in the then state of the human mind. Through 
the long travail of the Middle Ages it had been pre- 
pared for something better. Indeed, in those very 
Middle Ages, and notably in the thirteenth century, 
there were minds which have left us imperishable 
memorials of themselves, and which would have taken 
the largest and most philosophic view of history, had 
the mere materials existed ready to their hand. Con- 
ceive, for instance, a history from the luminous mind 
of St. Thomas, with the stores of modern knowledge 
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at his command. But the invention of printing, one 
of the turning-points of the human race, was first to 
take place ; and then on that soil of the Middle Ages, 
so long prepared and fertilised by so patient a toil, a 
mighty harvest was to spring up. Amoog the first 
fruits of labours, so often depreciated by those who 
have profited from them, and in the land of children 
who despise their sires, we find the proper alliance of 
philosophy with history. Then, at length, the pro- 
vince of the historian is recognised to consist, not 
merely in the just, accurate, lively narrative of facts, 
but in the exhibition of cause and effect. “ What do 
we now expect in history ? ” says M. de Barante ; and 
he replies — “ Solid instruction ; a complete knowledge 
of things ; moral lessons ; political counsels ; compari- 
sons with the present; the knowledge of general 
facts.” Even in the age of Tacitus, the most philo- 
sophic of ancient historians, no individual ability could 
secure all such powers. What, then, had happened in 
the interval ? Christianity had happened ; Christen- 
dom had been formed ; mankind had passed through 
fire and water — a deluge and a passion ; the secret of 
its unity and it's destiny had been given to it. The 
nation was no longer the highest of human facts, 
patriotism no longer the first of virtues. A recon- 
structed humanity towered far above the nation, and 
no one member of the human society could any longer 
engross the whole interest of man. There was a voice 
in the world greater, more potent, thrilling, and uni- 
versal than the last cry of the old society, Givis sum 
Romanus ; and this voice was Sum Christianus . From 
the time of the Great Sacrifice it was impossible to 
sever the history of man’s temporal destiny from that 
of his eternal ; and when the virtue of that Sacrifice 
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had thoroughly leavened the nations, history is found 
to assume a larger basis, to have lost its partial and 
national cast ; to have grown with the growth of man, 
and to demand for its completeness a perfect alliance 
with philosophy. 

It is true that the breaking-up of the Roman 
empire — reducing the powers of society into a sort 
of chaos — long suspended these results. Like the 
seeds discovered in Egyptian tombs, they lay for 
hundreds of years, not losing their vital force, but 
buried, as it were, in the great Christian mind till 
the hour of awakening should come. The world of 
thought in which we live is, after all, formed by 
Christianity. Modem Europe is a relic of Christen- 
dom, the virtue of which is not gone out of it. 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. have ruled over 
generations which ignored them ; have given breadth 
to minds which condemned their benefactors as guilty 
of narrow priestcraft, and derided the work of those 
benefactors as an exploded theory. Let us take an 
example in what is, morally, perhaps the worst and 
most shocking period of the last three centuries — the 
thirty years preceding the great French Revolution. 
We shall see that at this time even minds which had 
rejected, with all the firmness of a reprobate will, the 
regenerating influence of Christianity, could not eman- 
cipate themselves from the virtue of the atmosphere 
which they had breathed. They are immeasurably 
greater than they would have been in Pagan times, 
by the force of that faith which they misrepresented 
and repudiated. To prove the truth of my words, 
compare for a moment the great artist who drew 
Tiberius and Domitian and the Roman empire in the 
first century, with him who took up its decline and 
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fall in the second and succeeding centuries. How 
far wider a grasp of thought, how far more manifold 
an experience, combined with a philosophic purpose, 
in Gibbon than in Tacitus ! He has a standard within 
him by which he can measure the nations as they 
come in long procession before him. In that vast and 
wondrous drama of the Antonines and Constantine, 
Athanasius and Leo, Justinian and Charlemagne, 
Mahomet, Zingbis Khan, and Timour, Jerusalem 
and Mecca, Rome and Constantinople, what stores 
of thought are laid up — what a train of philosophic 
induction exhibited ! How much larger is this world 
become than that which trembled at Caesar! The 
very apostate profits by the light which has shone 
on Thabor, and the blood which has flowed on Calvary. 
He is a greater historian than his heathen predecessor, 
because he lives in a society to which the God whom 
he abandoned has disclosed the depth of its being, the 
laws of its course, the importance of its present, the 
price of its futurity. 

Thus it may be termed a necessity of modern history 
that it should be philosophic. It must give not only 
the course of things, but their results; not only the 
facts, but their reasons. The civilisation which it 
ought to portray is one immensely advanced beyond 
that of the ancients; advanced not merely in the 
material arts which give prosperity to civil life, but 
most of all in this, that it possesses a tie and bond of 
the whole race in the Person of its Deliverer, which 
was so fatally wanting to the old world, and from the 
absence of which its course was obscure and fluctuating, 
and its end unapparent. Now, where there is no de- 
fined course and no recognised end, the philosophy of 
cause and effect is scarcely possible. How dreary to 
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chronicle the rise and fall of Assyrian, and Persian, 
and Macedonian, and Boman dominion, until the key 
to them was given, until the stone cut out without 
hands was beginning to fill the earth ! Too often has 
philosophy in the hand of modern writers shown itself 
ungrateful to the power which made it what it is ; nor 
only ungrateful, but unconscious of its debt. Christen- 
dom, that mighty creation of the Church, has left an 
ineffaceable impression on modern society. It has 
protected it at once from the excesses and narrowness 
of such conquerors as the Bomans. Never more can 
one political organisation presume to be the whole of 
the world, and never again can it restrict man to its 
own boundaries. Even now, dislocated and convulsed, 
heaving with half-subdued revolutions, and torn by 
fatal schisms, Europe feels itself to be one, and the 
pride of the proudest nation submits to have its 
history treated but as a part and member of a 
greater whole. We have kept the term barbarous 

from the old Greek, but we have altered its force. 
It no longer means that -which is strange, foreign to 
us, but that which breaks away from the universal 
law of civilised life, shared in common by so many 
nations; and civilisation itself, the course of man's 
temporal destinies, can no longer be severed from 
that ocean of his eternal state into which it is seen 
to run. 

Thus it is that the modern historian looks at society 
from a higher point of view than the ancient. Its 
centre and its law do not lie to him in the nation, but 
in the greater whole of humanity, which the Person of 
the God-man has revealed to him. He sees before 
him a collection of nations which has indeed been a 
republic with a common law, which still has parts and 
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members, common sympathies and antagonisms, where- 
in no one has a moral or intellectual primacy, but 
virtues balanced with great defects. It is a mutual 
give and take ; an action and reaction all around him. 
Here, perhaps, he sees a race at the top wave of its 
natural strength and energy, full of perseverance, 
rarely missing success, but proud, hard, and worldly ; 
there another, wherein thought and action interpene- 
trate each other, more impulsive, frank, and tender, 
and withal so quick, keen, and homogeneous, that a 
single feeling will electrify the whole mass, a single 
man, the secret thought of the nation personified, 
assume absolute control, and weld them for a time into 
overwhelming force. A third, with vast and yet un- 
known powers, of one growth and jet, in force of 
barbarism, Asiatic, in flexibility of civilisation, Euro- 
pean, knit together by an almost unreasoning obedi- 
ence, and marshalled in a huge military hierarchy 
aspiring to future triumphs ; fourth may come a troop 
of nations, differing in blood, in language, in social 
institutions, in their state of progress, but finding a 
single point of contact, a centre of unity, in the person 
of a common sovereign, and upholding his throne for 
centuries with unwavering fidelity. Others, again, 
seem like the inferior, yet not unimportant, limbs of a 
great confederacy ; they fill up interstices in the huge 
fabric; while some are great rather in their past 
renown than in their present power, a magni nominis 
urribra , , once rich in arts and arms, and in the thought 
which rules mankind. In all these a course and pro- 
gress are ever going on; a common civilisation has 
its distinctive national colouring ; race and religion 
produce their blended result ; and philosophical history 
has not only to recount facts with rigid accuracy, not 
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only to represent the panorama of war and peace, of 
outward action and inward development, as it goes on, 
but to compare and estimate the progress, and weigh 
the nations in its scales by a standard which they all 
recognise. 

Have we, then, come to the proper subject of 
which we were in pursuit, and is such a philosophical 
history identical with the philosophy of history itself? 
They have, indeed, I believe, much in common; but 
this latter is, if I mistake not, a yet maturer growth 
of civilisation. Let me endeavour to specify the dis- 
tinction between them. 

Into whatever alliance history may call philosophy, 
still, if it be true to its own nature, its basis must be 
narration . It has to set forth events, whether simple 
or complex, whether striking the imagination by sym- 
pathy, or exercising the reason. Take, for instance, 
the history of a particular nation for a given period 
of moderate length, say of fifty years. Immediately 
what a crowd of different subjects force themselves on 
the mind ; war with its thousand incidents, diplomacy, 
politics, legislation, literature, social economy, religion. 
This is but a sample. All these require to be de- 
scribed. An accurate and vivid narrative of these 
must precede the philosophical part of history, the 
deduction of results, comparison, contrast, generalisa- 
tion ; nor will any amount of philosophic skill in the 
latter part make up for want of dramatic power in the 
former. Yet what a medley is here ! What a multi- 
plicity of details ! Each one of these subjects, the active 
force of a nation, its politics, its legislation, its literature, 
its social economy, its state of religion, has its own 
growth and progress, its philosophical point of view, its 
manifold facts, and the laws which are their ultimate 
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expression. How is it possible to have unity of con- 
ception in such a cluster of different subjects ? 

It is at this point that the philosophy of history 
comes upon the stage. Its special force lies in this 
very unity of conception. 

It chooses one of these subjects ; it traces such one, 
as it were, from the cradle, follows it through all the 
adventures of its course, its trials, conflicts, progres- 
sions, defeats, recoveries, completion, and success ; 
draws, as it were, the biography of an idea — gives 
life and colouring to an abstraction — sums up a chain 
of facts in their results. “ The history of a nation,” 
says M. de Barante — himself so skilful in narration — 
“ does not consist only in the chronicles of its wars 
and revolutions, in the living portrait of its illustrious 
men. So far is but the outward drama of history. 
There may be desired the history of causes that do 
not appear visibly ; certain minds may even prefer 
it to the history of effects which disclose themselves to 
the eye. All human things are subject to a progres- 
sion, the law of which may be sought out in the midst 
of accidental and variable circumstances. There is 
an order of facts belonging to each kind of history. 
Historical interest will turn on the history of a re- 
ligion, of a legislation, of a science, of an opinion, of 
an art, as well as on a history, the scenes of which 
are represented in fields of battle, in the public places 
of cities, or at the courts of kings. Such histories,” 
he continues, “ in which a philosophic genius follows 
across successive facts the development of an idea or 
the progress of a cause, have taken their place among 
the master works of the human mind. Their beauty 
mainly depends on unity of conception , on the author's 
power to distinguish and arrange facts according to 

VOL. I. B 
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his purpose, according to the object of his researches 
and his analysis .” 1 

In such a work it would appear that history and 
philosophy have an equal share. It rests on a basis of 
facts ; it results in a science, the scope of which is to 
set forth the laws by which the political and social 
world is governed. 

How can we attain to the knowledge of these laws ? 
I know, I can even conceive, but one way — by a 
cautious and conscientious induction of facts, an 
induction which needs to be as patient, as rigorous, 
as scrupulous, as extensive, as little warped by precon- 
ceived fancies or extraneous theories, as the induction 
on which the physical sciences are built, and which 
has been the main instrument of their wonderful 
advance. 

Let me quote here the words of one who has given 
us in his histories of civilisation in Europe and in 
France perhaps the most finished specimen of the 
natural qualities required to produce a Philosophy 
of History. “What,” says M. Guizot, “is the spirit 
which prevails at present in the intellectual order, 
in the research of truth, whatever be its object ? A 
spirit of severity, prudence, and reserve, the scientific 
spirit, the philosophic method. This method carefully 
observes facts, and only allows itself to generalise 
slowly, progressively, in proportion as facts are known. 
This spirit has evidently prevailed for more than half 
a century ” (we may now almost double that time) 
“in the sciences which are engaged on the material 
world ; it has produced their progress and their glory. 
Its tendency is at present to penetrate more and more 

1 M. de Barante, Histoire des Dues de Bourgoyne, Preface, pp. 9, 
10 11. 
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into the sciences of the moral world, into politics, 
history, and philosophy. On all sides the scientific 
method extends itself and gains influence ; on all sides 
is felt the necessity of taking facts for one’s basis and 
rule ; men are persuaded that they are the material 
of science; that no general idea can have any real 
value if it derive not its birth from facts, and be 
continually nourished by them as it grows to maturity. 
Facts are now, in the intellectual order, the power in 
credit.” And he adds words which appear to me 
luminous with truth: “We are cast into a world 
which we have not created nor invented ; we find 
it there ; we look at it ; we study it ; need is that 
we must take it as a fact, for it subsists outside 
of us, independently of us. It is on facts that our 
spirit exercises itself ; it has but facts for materials ; 
and when it discovers their general laws, those laws 
are themselves facts which it verifies.” 1 — 

I accept these principles fully and unreservedly. I 
would apply to events of the moral order what a famous 
philosopher says of physics, that the doctrine of final 
causes, when actively introduced, spoils them. No 
doubt, they have a final cause ; no doubt, likewise, the 
whole course of events, as much in contingent as in 
material things, as much in the actions of free agents 
as in the unreasoning powers of nature, is foreordered 
and directed according to that end which is the first 
in the order of the divine counsels, as it is the last in 
execution. But it is not given to us, in this stage of 
our being, to jump at this hidden conclusion. The 
patient analysis of facts is our instrument of know- 
ledge, in politics and history, as in the animal and 
vegetable world. I can therefore feel no jealousy of 

1 Guizot, Civilisation en France , i re legon. 
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facts, no fear of them, in the intellectual order. A 
half-knowledge, a meagre induction, a hasty generali- 
sation — this indeed is to be feared as the parent of 
numberless errors ; but there is nothing of which I 
am more intimately convinced than that the order of 
moral events, when fully disclosed, will be found to be 
governed by laws far transcending human wisdom to 
conceive, or the heart of man to admire. In the mean- 
time, if we follow any other guide but facts, we are 
but dwarfing the Divine Lawgiver to the measure of 
our fancy. 

Indeed, there is a solemnity involved in this view of 
facts which is seldom recognised. One thing, said the 
heathen proverb, the Deity cannot do : undo that 
which is done. And is it not true that all which once 
has happened, which has become a fact, in so hap- 
pening passes, as it were, into an irrevocable order of 
things, and shares the immutability and eternity of the 
Almighty Maker ? Thus it is even with the contingent 
acts of men, prescinding from the sin which may be 
involved in them. Once carried into effect, they form 
part of an universe which is God’s creation ; the system 
of which, in its infinitely numerous details, is one vast 
series of inductions, as to what is His being and His 
will, for without these they could not have been. The 
meanest fact around us is one in an infinite series, and 
bears witness to an infinite power. It is a disclosure 
of the Eternal ; “ for the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” Those, at least, 
who so look upon facts are not likely to disregard 
their importance. 

But if the philosophic historian must look to the 
induction of facts as the scientific method by which 
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alone he can attain to a clearer and fuller view of the 
laws governing the political and social world, yet there 
are facts very intimately and universally concerning 
the actions of men and the course of humanity which 
come to him guaranteed by authority. Whether the 
mere observer would deduce them for himself, the 
experience of the ancient heathen is perhaps sufficient 
to decide in the negative. But that experience is 
likewise sufficient to show that, without fully admitting 
such facts, the course of human affairs was to the most 
sharp-sighted and reflecting among them dark, cheer- 
less, and even unintelligible. No one can be a great 
and true historian if his history be not written with a 
full conviction that three great powers move through 
the whole course of human events . 1 There is a Divine 
Providence, which shapes things to its own ends, 
“ rough-hew them how we will,” and never leaves the 
mastery of results to the blind or iron force of chance 
or fate. There is a free will of man, left sacred in 
every human breast by that Divine Providence, not 
the slave of outward circumstances nor of inward 
pleasure, but the very basis of our moral being, and its 
inviolable citadel. And there is, by the permission of 
that same Providence, an ever-active power of evil, 
universal in his operation, and tempting every human 
free will to a false pleasure and an unreal good. If 
the human mind could not discern and recognise these 
three powers for itself from the mere contemplation of 
the outward facts of history, yet, at least, when they 
are disclosed by revelation, it sees infallible proof 
of their presence in those facts ; nor has either of 
these ever been denied or ignored by the historian 
without manifest injury to the truth and the com- 
1 Schlegel, Philosophy of History, Lect. xv. 
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pleteness of the view which he takes of human 
affairs. 

Nay, I am prepared to maintain that it was the 
very discerning and reasoning on these three powers, 
and their joint operations in human affairs, which 
gave birth to that philosophy of history of which we 
are now treating. And how can I better conclude 
these remarks than by some illustration from facts of 
the principles which have been here maintained ? 

When, then, did history first appear divested of 
what is local, national, and temporary ? When did 
it come forth at length conterminous with .the human 
race, and grasping its whole destiny ? Who first allied 
it with philosophy so as to produce a work which may 
be referred equally to both ? If what I have stated 
be true, if history be ever the portrait of an existing 
civilisation, if it cannot forestall the progress of that 
civilisation, if the mirror cannot reflect till the object be 
presented to it; if, moreover, darkness and uncertainty 
brooded over the mind of the ablest and most philo- 
sophical of the ancient historians, so that it may be 
doubted if he recognised either of those three powers 
which move through all the actions of men, then it is 
abundantly clear that no philosophy of history could 
be produced till Christianity had sunk into the minds 
X of men and moulded their thoughts. Now, it is not 
( a little singular that the same great Father, who is 
> usually considered the parent of theology viewed as a 
( science, has likewise given us the first specimen of 
\ the philosophy of history. That period of thirty years 
at the commencement of the fifth century, during 
( which the fertile mind of St Augustine poured forth 
( so many works to be the seed-plots of thought for 
V future times, was itself one of the most important and 
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decisive in all history. It saw for the first time the 
capture of imperial Borne, which filled the old world 
with dismay. That world felt instinctively that it 
was disappearing. The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and who could tell how much or 
what would remain standing after the deluge ? On 
all sides the barbarians were bursting in, and the em- 
pire which had grown for a thousand years was up- 
heaved from its foundations. He who gave a theory 
of history at such a time was subjecting it to a rude 
trial. And again, it is worthy of note that the very 
capture of the city by Alaric led to the work in 
question. Rome, said certain Pagan writers, obtained 
the dominion of the world by the aid of the gods. 
She is become Christian, and she falls. The objection 
seemed to St. Augustine to need an answer, and he 
blends all the treasures of history and philosophy to- 
gether in giving it in the great treatise De Civitate 
Dei. We are the children of those barbarians, adopted, 
tamed, regenerated by the Church. We live far on 
the other side of that gulf into which all that was 
beautiful, orderly, and peaceful of the old civilisation 
was about to be cast. We have eighteen centuries 
behind us, and St. Augustine had four. What judg- 
ment should we pass on his work ? I will take a 
summary of it, drawn up by a very able modern 
historian, that you may see how far it reaches such an 
ideal of the philosophy of history as I have sketched 
above. “ As to what concerns history,” says M. I 

Am4d£e Thierry, “ the following is the idea of St. \ 
Augustine. The events of this world are neither 
fortuitous nor isolated. Divine Providence directs 
them, forms them into a series, causes them all to 
concur towards the same end, the triumph of truth 
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and justice, such as they were revealed in the first 
instance to the Hebrew people, and as Jesus Christ 
came to confirm and announce them to the nations. 
Whoever listens to the voice from on high, and follows 
it, belongs to the people of the elect, the City of God, 
nigh to which moves the city of the earth, devoted to 
worldly interests, the city of pride and dominion, the 
persecutor of the saints, but which not the less labours, 
by means of which she is ignorant, for the kingdom 
of God. Thus did Babylon in the east — thus does 
Rome in the west — both of them queens of nations, 
both of them announced by prophecies, both of them 
predestined to spread abroad, the former the revela- 
tions of the Old Testament, the latter those of the 
New. The kingdom of Rome was universal, because 
such was to be the kingdom of Christ. And as the 
ancient law was but a preparation for the new, every- 
thing in the ancient world converged towards Rome, 
and the accession of Jesus Christ, just as everything 
after that accession has concurred to the triumph and 
the universality of the Christian faith. Never was 
Rome so powerful as since, by the communication of 
Christ’s religion, she attached to herself the barbarian 
nations bent formerly on her ruin. The Gauls burnt 
that Rome which was subject to the false gods ; the 
soldiers of Hannibal would have made her a heap of 
stones ; the Christian Alaric recoils from the destruc- 
tion of Christian Rome ; he makes himself her master, 
and preserves her .” 1 

It is the main idea which is here so valuable. The 
atmosphere of Tacitus and the lurid glare of his Rome, 
compared with St. Augustine’s world, are like the 
shades in which Achilles deplored the loss of life 

1 Histoire de la Gavle , Introduction, p. 340. 
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contrasted with a landscape bathed in the morning 
light of a southern sun. Yet how much more 
material misery was there in the time of St. Augustine 
than in the time of Tacitus ! In spite of the excesses 
in which the emperors might indulge within the walls 
of their palace or of Rome, the fair fabric of civilisa- 
tion filled the whole Roman world, the great empire 
was in peace, and its multitude of nations were 
brethren. Countries which now form great kingdoms 
of themselves were then tranquil members of one body 
politic. Men could traverse the coasts of Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, round to 
Italy again, and find a rich, smiling land covered by 
prosperous cities, enjoying the same laws and institu- 
tions, and possessed in peace by its children. In St. 
Augustine’s time all had changed. On many of these 
coasts a ruthless, uncivilised, unbelieving, or mis- 
believing enemy had descended. Through the whole 
empire there was a feeling of insecurity, a cry of 
helplessness, and a trembling at what was about to 
come. Yet in the pages of the two writers the 
contrast is just in the inverse ratio. In the Pagan, 
everything seems borne on by an iron fate, which 
tramples on the free will of man, and overwhelms the 
virtuous before the wicked. In the Christian, order 
shines in the midst of destruction, and mercy dispenses 
the severest humiliations. It was the symbol of the 
coming age. And so that great picture of the Doctor, 
Saint, and Philosopher laid hold of the minds of men 
during these centuries of violence which followed, and 
in which peace and justice, so far from embracing 
each other, seemed to have deserted the earth. And 
in modern times a great genius has seized upon it, and 
developed it in the Discourse on Universal History. 
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Bossuet is worthy to receive the torch from St. 
Augustine ; scarcely could a more majestic voice or a 
more philosophic spirit set forth the double succession 
of empire and of religion, or exhibit the tissue wrought 
by Divine Providence, human free will, and the per- 
mitted power of evil. 

I do not say that the scientific method reached its 
full perfection in either of these great authors. I 
do not say that in the latter theory never encroaches 
on the domain of facts. Nor have I time to touch 
on the relation which the course of man's temporal 
destiny holds to that of his eternal, or the bearing 
of history on theology, and how much the philosopher 
may assume from the theologian. These great men 
were, above all, theologians, and if they in any respect 
stretched their own province too far, the tendency 
of things has since been so much in the contrary 
direction that there is little danger of their example 
in this respect being followed. 

Nothing of this sort, certainly, can be charged on a 
living author — at once statesman, orator, philosopher 
and historian of the highest rank — who has given 
to us, on a less extensive subject, a philosophy of 
history in its most finished and accurate form. The 
very attempt, on the part of M. Guizot, to draw out 
a picture of civilisation during fourteen hundred years, 
and to dissect through that immense and ever- chang- 
ing period the course of society in so many countries, 
indicates no ordinary power ; and the partial fulfilment 
of the design maybe said to have elevated the philosophy 
of history into a science. In this work may be found 
the most important rules of the science accurately 
stated ; but the work itself is the best example of 
philosophic method and artistic execution united to 
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illustrate a complex subject. A careful study of 
original authorities, a patient induction of facts, a 
cautious generalisation, the philosophic eye to detect 
analogies, the painter’s power to group results, and 
above all, a unity of conception which no multiplicity 
of details can embarrass — these are some of the main 
qualifications for a philosophy of history, which I 
should deduce from these works. Yet while the 
action of Providence and that of human free will are 
carefully and beautifully brought out, while both may 
be said to be points of predilection to the author, he 
has not alluded, so far as I am aware, to the great 
evil spirit and his personal operation. Strong as he 
is, he has been apparently too weak to bear the scoff 
of modern infidelity, “ he believes in the Devil ” — 
unless, indeed, the cause of this lies deeper, and 
belongs to his philosophy ; for if there be one subject 
out of which eclecticism can pick nothing to its taste, 
it would be the permitted operation of the great fallen 
spirit. Nor will the warmest admiration of his genius 
be mistaken for a concurrence in all his judgments. 
I presume not to say how far such an author is 
sometimes, in spite of himself, unjust, from the point 
of view at which he draws his picture. Whether and 
how far he be an eclectic philosopher, let others decide : 
it would be grievous to feel it true of such a mind ; 
for it is the original sin of that philosophy to make 
the universe rotate round itself. Great is its com- 
placency in its own conclusions, but there runs through 
them one mistake — to fancy itself in the place of 
God. 

It is, perhaps, these works and their great influence 
which led to another effort of the philosophic mind in 
the defence of Catholicism as to its action on society, 
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by the lamented Balmez, too soon removed from 
Spain and from the Church. With less unity of 
conception, with less scientific method, above all, far 
better in its idea than in execution, it yet exemplifies 
the philosophy of history ; more so, I think, than the 
volume of the celebrated German who has had the 
honour of giving its name to the science. We miss, 
indeed, in Frederic Schlegel the accuracy, lucidity, and 
point, the admirable concentration of the great French 
mind above mentioned. Yet there is enough in his 
volume, in its wide stores of thought and immense 
learning, to justify the title which he has assumed. 

St. Augustine, Bossuet, Guizot, Balmez, Schlegel : 
I have taken these names not to exhaust, but to 
illustrate the subject. Here we have the ancient and 
the modern society, Africa and France, Spain and 
Germany, and the Christian mind in each, thrown 
upon the facts of history. They point out, I think, 
sufficiently a common result. But amid the founders 
of a new science who shall represent our own country ? 
Can I hesitate, or can I venture, in this place and 
company, to mention the hand which has directed the 
scattered rays of light from so many sources on the 
wild children of Central Asia, and produced the Turk 
before us in his untamable ferocity — the outcast of 
the human race, before whom the earth herself ceases 
to be a mother, by whom man’s blood has ever been 
shed like water, woman’s honour counted as the vilest 
of things, nature’s most sacred laws publicly and 
avowedly outraged — has produced him before us for 
the abhorrence of mankind, the infamy of nations? 
To sketch the intrinsic character of barbarism and 
civilisation, and out of common historical details, 
travel, and observation, to show the ineffaceable stamp 
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of race and temper reproducing itself through the long 
series of ages, surely expresses the idea which we mean 
by the “ philosophy of history/’ 

We have seen how the strong light of Catholic truth 
and teaching gave to history its unity and its univer- 
sality, reducing the nation under the greater whole of 
the race, subordinating the city of Romulus to the 
City of God. It was by discerning the growth and \ 
progress of that City of God that the Catholic Doctor, 
St. Augustine, seized upon it as the central point 
in the destinies of man, which, while dominion passes 
from country to country and from race to race, remains 
fixed and immutable. And this idea penetrated and « 
took possession of Christian history for more than a 
thousand years. At length a violent schism arose, 
which severed from the City of God a portion of the 
civilised world. They who were outside felt no longer 
touched by its glories or soothed by its promises, and 
the last three centuries have witnessed on their part 
repeated attempts to construct histories — and philo- 
sophical histories too — which either ignore the exist- 
ence, or disfigure and misrepresent the operation, of 
the City of God. The grand exploit of these writers 
is to blot the sun out of the world. Their utmost 
skill consists in throwing themselves back into the 
position of the heathen, when there was no truth , but 
every man’s opinion; their total success would be to 
banish from their readers’ minds, and to exclude from 
their own, the thought that God had become man, had 
sphered his truth in a society, and subordinated the 
whole course of events unto the trial of men, of nations, 
and of races, in accepting or rejecting that truth, in 
combating or forming a part of that society. To all 
such men a philosophy of history becomes by their 
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own fault as impossible, as without their own fault it 
was to Livy or Tacitus. But there is scarcely a period or 
a fact of early, or mediaeval, or modern history, which 
this perverted view of things has not misrepresented ; 
and it is necessary to allude to it, since our own country 
has been the chief seat of the error. None can ask for a 
nobler intellectual work than to be instrumental in any 
sort to the restoration of truth to history. May we not 
hope that this also is a glory reserved for those who 
have in the midst of them one who sits in Peter’s Chair 
at the centre of the earth, alone immovable where all is 
fluctuating ; who may well possess and communicate to 
his children the secret of history, for he has seen age 
after age and people after people pass by him ? They 
are gone, and he remains the same, to be to all future 
generations what he was to them — truth’s pillar, or its 
witness. Sedet ceternumque sedebit. 

And this would seem to be the special work in 
history of the present age, and the ages which are to 
come. If “ facts are the power in credit,” so never 
before were they communicated in such abundance to 
the curiosity of mankind. The predicted times are 
come upon us ; “ many run to and fro, and knowledge 
is increased.” The world, indeed, in all its aspects, 
is ransacked for facts. Not only all that concern the 
experimental sciences, but all that belong to the moral 
field of human action, are gathered together before us 
as in a museum. Life seems too short to exhaust the 
documents that belong even to a single generation. 
The ends of the earth are brought to meet, and a tide 
of travellers is continually going forth to sweep every 
creek and shore of civilised or uncivilised life, and to 
lay up the results of their observation for posterity ; 
not to say that every age inherits the riches of its 
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predecessors. In the records of human thought 
accumulation is ever going on : the individual mind 
passes away ; but the collective mind continues its 
ceaseless progress. It is said that the greatest philo- 
sopher of antiquity availed himself of the power and 
wealth of his mighty pupil, Alexander, to collect 
animals for the study of natural history. But the 
poorest child of modern civilisation is richer than 
Aristotle with the stores of Alexander at his feet. 
Rather, the student of history is embarrassed with the 
boundlessness of the wealth set out before him. It is 
obvious that the special work of such a period must 
be to select and combine, to analyse and construct. 
In this direction a work is possible now which in 
former days no power of mind could accomplish, 
because the materials were wanting. A subject of 
importance may be chosen, pursued through centuries 
and nations, every fact bearing on it noted, the ex- 
perience of most dissimilar circumstances calculated ; 
and the result may be to throw a new light on even 
the leading motives which governed such times and 
countries. The actors themselves and their contem- 
poraries are usually unconscious of those very motives. 
“One must be outside the picture,” says an able 
historian , 1 “ to know well its striking and characteristic 
points.” It is in such studies, perhaps, that the mind 
is most sensibly affected by that wonderful mystery of 
Almighty power, the Providence which rules the free 
actions of men. Who has not gazed with admiration 
on a swarm of insects unconfused ly engaged, with 
ceaseless industry and unity of purpose, in the work 
of their hive ? Who has not felt arrested at the spec- 
tacle of the Divine mind which planted this instinct 
1 M. de Barante. 
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within them, and reveals itself in such effects ? But 
look now on the hive of men, where every one pos- 
sesses not instinct, but the diviner gifts erf memory, 
understanding, and will — where every one has an 
origin of action and choice in himself, which is 
essentially free, which he is ever exercising. And 
yet no less the whole hive conspire to a work beyond 
the thought and aim of the individual, beyond that of 
the mass — every one goes his own way, but all go to- 
gether a way they wot not of, and man's free will 
works out God's intention. Gazing on such a scene, 
we realise the poet's thought, and admire with him 

" La Provvidenza che governa il mondo 
Con quel consiglio nel quale ogni aspetto 
Creato h vinto pria che vade al fondo.” 1 

Such is human history in its highest aspect ; a most 
wonderful and entrancing sight. In thus analysing, 
comparing, sorting, and combining facts, the philosophy 
of history has a great field open before it. If carried 
out faithfully and conscientiously, no science can be 
fraught with more important advantage to mankind. 
The simple recitation of great deeds will ever* possess 
a charm for the human mind ; but the philosophic 
induction and inference from facts is replete with in- 
struction for the race, and prepares the future against 
the errors of the past. 

But if such be the philosophy of history, my hearers 
may fairly ask what right or title have I to take any 
part in so great a work ? Now to this I have but one 
reply. I have not sought a post, but obeyed a call . 2 
It is a call the nature of which I had never thought 

1 Dante, Parad. xi. 28. 

2 The author was appointed, under the rectorship of Dr. Newman, 
to the post of lecturer on the “ Philosophy of History ” in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
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of till it was made ; in following it I obeyed another’s 
judgment, not my own. I put my feebleness under 
the shield of his authority. I recognised him, indeed, 
as one of the chiefs among the sons of thought, and 
felt that it was glory enough for me to serve under 
him. I reflected also that the fortress of error, which 
we are besieging, is of enormous force ; the despotism 
of self-will, for many a long year ruling undisputed, 
has filled it full with all the munitions of war; its 
defenders are prou'd and stubborn. That the fortress 
will one day be taken, I know full well ; but who will 
take it, is another story. Many and many a soldier 
will fall before it ; yet, in the day of its capture, their 
toil, their suffering, their it may be unnoticed fall and 
unhonoured lot, will not have been in vain. They will 
have a portion of the success ; for they spent in it 
their force and their life, which is all that the bravest 
can do. If such be my portion, I accept it beforehand 
willingly. The soldier who so fights cannot be pre- 
sumptuous ; for his trust is in his commander and his 
cause, not in himself. It is not his part to judge 
whether the work is according to his strength ; for it 
comes to him as a duty to be fulfilled, the spring of 
which is not ambition, but obedience. 

It has been my single object in this Address to 
answer the question, What is the “ philosophy of his- 
tory ” ? and to lay down some chief rules which should 
attend the scientific treatment of such a subject. 
When next I have the honour to meet you, I hope to 
commence a course in which I shall attempt to apply 
the principles here touched upon to a great subject of 
study, the “ Formation of Christendom.” 



VOL. i. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE CONSUMMATION OF THE OLD WORLD. 

The empire of Augustus inherited the whole civilisa- 
tion of the ancient world. Whatever political and 
social knowledge, whatever moral or intellectual truth, 
whatever useful or elegant arts “ the enterprising race 
of Japhet” had acquired, preserved, and accumulated 
in the long course of centuries since the beginning of 
history, had descended without a break to Rome, with 
the dominion of all the countries washed by the 
Mediterranean. For her the wisdom of Egypt and of 
all the East had been stored up ; for her Pythagoras 
and Thales, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and all the 
schools besides of Grecian philosophy suggested by 
these names, had thought ; for her Zoroaster, as well 
as Solon and Lycurgus, legislated ; for her Alexander 
conquered, the races which he subdued forming but a 
portion of her empire. Every city in the ears of 
whose youth the poems of Homer were familiar as 
household words owned her sway. Her magistrates, 
from the Northern Sea to the confines of Arabia, 
issued their decrees in the language of empire — the 
Latin tongue; while, as men of letters, they spoke 
and wrote in Greek. For her Carthage had risen, 
founded colonies, discovered distant coasts, set up a 
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world-wide trade, and then fallen, leaving her the 
empire of Africa and the West, with the lessons of a 
long experience. Not only so, but likewise Spain, 
Gaul, and all the frontier provinces, from the Alps to 
the mouth of the Danube, spent in her service their 
strength and skill ; supplied her armies with their 
bravest youths ; gave to her Senate and her knights 
their choicest minds. The vigour of new and the 
culture of long-polished races were alike employed in 
the vast fabric of her power. In fact, every science 
and art, all human thought, experience, and discovery, 
had poured their treasure in one stream into the 
bosom of that society which, after forty-four years of 
undisputed rule, Augustus had consolidated into a 
new system of government, and bequeathed to the 
charge of Tiberius. 

It is hard to conceive adequately what a spectator 
called “ the immense majesty of the Roman peace .” 1 
Where now in Europe, impatient and uneasy, a group 
of half-friendly nations jealously watches each other’s 
progress in power, and the acquisition of a province 
threatens a general war, Rome maintained, from 
generation to generation, in tranquil sway, an empire 
of which Gaul and Spain, Britain and North Africa, 
Switzerland and the greater part of Austria, Turkey 
in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, formed but 
single limbs, members of her mighty body. Her 
roads, which spread like a network over this immense 
territory from their common centre, the golden mile- 
stone of her Forum, under the palace of her emperors, 
did but express the unity of that spirit with which 

1 Pliny, Nat . His. xxvii. i. “ Immensa Romance pads majestate, 
non homines modo diversis inter ge terris gentibusque, verum etiam 
montes et excedentia in nubes juga partusque eorum et herbas quoque 
invicem ostentante.” 
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